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disposal; and the best that a meteorologist can do, who is
seated in a central "bureau, with abundant telegraphic
intelligence for many miles round the country for which
he has to issue forecasts, so as to enable him to construct
synoptic charts at such intervals as he may think neces-
sary. The latter doubtless represents the highest develop-
ment of which forecasting is capable; but the former can
never be superseded for use among sailors, fishermen, and
shepherds. For this reason we will discuss them in
separate chapters, and we will take the problem of a
solitary observer first, as it is the older and the more
generally useful. We shall only attempt to give general
principles, and not to go into all the details for any one
country.

PROGNOSTICS.

We have already gone very fully into the subject of
prognostics, and pointed out both the reasons for their
success as well as for their failure. When we come to
look at all that has been done, we see that, on the whole,
we have not been able to develop the practical utility of
prognostics very materially, though we have bean able to
place the whole branch of the subject on a scientific
basis.

The most valuable addition of recent times to weather-
lore is undoubtedly in the methodical observation of
cirrus clouds. The recognition of cirrus as a sign of rain,
is as old as meteorology, but the deductions which can be
made from the direction of the motion of the tipper
clouds are quite of modern date. No absolute test can